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ON CHANGE. 


- Sranprne in the centre of a wilderness of alleys, 
distinguished by nothing but that dull and dingy 
tone of colour which may be called the hoar-frost 
of age, within a stone’s-throw of the Bank and the 
Royal Exchange, is a plain white-washed court, as 
insignificant in appearance as the outer walls of the 
Alhambra, which through its price-current controls 
the policy of half the courts of Europe, regulates 
the rate of exchange at San Francisco and at 
Caleutta, and governs the value of money in the 
bazaars at Cairo and in the gold-room of New 
York. This is the Stock Exchange. In form it is 
a cul de sac; and except that its glass doors are 
guarded by a porter, and that there is a slight attempt 
at architecture in the form of a pillared portico, 
there is nothing to distinguish Capel Court from 
the rest of those courts and alleys that form the 
heart of the city of London. It is simply a bit of 
old London, of the London of Sir Thomas Gresham 
and Sir Dudley North, the London of the merchants 
who, in the early days of international commerce, 
laid the foundations of that vast and complicated 
system of credit which has linked all the nations 
of the earth together. 

To men of business in all parts of the world, in 
|| the Gulf of Mexico and the treaty: ports of the 
Chinese Seas, this court is holy ground—the Mecca 
of commerce—and, like holy ground, it is guarded 
against the intrusions of the profane by a system 
of police which is an odd compound of superstition 
and lynch-law. Despotism in miniature is the 
only phrase by which I can aptly characterise this 
system of police ; and woe to the belated sightseer 
who presumes to pry into the theatre of its 
mysteries! In a freemasons’ lodge, possibly he 
might find some sort of mercy ; but he must not 
look for it on Change. The word itself is not in 
the vocabulary of its committee. It forms part of 
the lex non scripta of stock-jobbing that any sight- 
seers caught within the temple of its mysteries 
shall be danced round the Exchange, yelled at, 
bonneted, punched, nudged, and generally exposed 
to the treatment inflicted upon pantaloon at 


Christmas ; and if you understand the dialect of 
Capel Court—the most puzzling and barbarous of 
all the dialects spoken within the four seas—you 
will soon discover by the sign that flies from desk 
to desk, from group to group, when a bird has been 
caught in the meshes of the spoiler. It is not 
often that this law is put in force; but in the 
course of the past five or six years more people 
have gone through the process than care to recollect 
or talk about it. Only five or six months ago, a 
foreign gentleman who happened to stroll through 
those mystical glass doors found himself very much 
in the position of Marshal Haynau in Barclay and 
Perkin’s brewery. To the shout of ‘Number forty’ 
the bears fell upon him, One knocked off his hat, 
and kicked it into the centre of the court ; another 
threw his newspaper into the air; others hustled 
him like a band of garrotters ; and when, recovering 
his courage, he plucked up spirit enough to turn 
upon his assailants, they simply called the porters 
to kick him out. It is necessary, of course, if 
business is to be carried on with anything like 
pleasure within the four walls of a narrow court, 
that sightseers should be kept out of the Stock 
Exchange as they are kept. out of the House of 
Commons ; but this bit of lynch-law is a relic ‘of 
the rough and lawless past, when stock-brokers 
were not reckoned in the category of gentlemen, 
and when gentlemen west of Temple Bar thought 
it an aristocratic exploit to bonnet the watchman. 
The customary hours of business on ’Change 
are from 11 to 2 or 3; and none but those who 
keep their eye on the City Article of the Times, and 
can read between its lines, can form anything like 
an adequate conception of the amount of business 
that is got through in those three or four hours 
of chitchat and speculation by the two hundred or 
three hundred gentlemen in frock-coats and buff 
waistcoats who represent the plutocracy of the city 
of London, and, as its representatives, give the cue 
to all the money-markets of Europe. To say nothing 
at all of our own funds, representing in themselves 
many millions of capital, the official list of the 
Stock Exchange comprises the funded debts of not 
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only every power in Europe, but, with the exception a 
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of Persia, of China, and of Japan, the debts, I 
believe, of every government to be found upon 
the face of the globe three degrees out of the 
picturesque civilisation of feathers and paint ; and 
over onl above all these government stocks, the 
scrip of all our own railway, banking, mining, and 
telegraph companies, | up probably in 
value to a higher figure even than the amount of 
the largest debt in Europe, those of Great Britain 
and France. It is impossible to say with anything 
like precision what the total amount of these stocks 
is. keen man of business, to whom I once put 
the question, answered as a guess: ‘ Probably over 
a thousand millions;’ and assuming that only one 
per cent. of this paper changes hands every day, 
the average business of the Stock Exchange is ten 
millions. Frequently, of course, it is double and 
treble that amount; and in times of excitement, 
when a whisper may put the Bourses of Paris and 
Frankfort in a panic, when every fresh paragraph in 
an official or semi-oflicial newspaper brings orders 
to buy or sell this or that, stocks may pass from 
hand to hand to the tune of a hundred millions 
in three or four hours. 

It is at times, not like these of comparative 
quiet, but of excitement and panic, when every 
moment has its whisper, and every whisper is big 
with the fate of a bank like Overend and Gurney’s 
or Masterman’s, when a strip of yellow paper with 
a few ciphers upon it, panel secretly from hand to 

d, may announce a war or proclaim a peace— 
that the Stock Exchange ought to be seen in its 
most characteristic form, although even in such mo- 
ments the visitor will see little but what I may call 
suppressed passion. There is nothing theatrical 
about the Stock Exchange. It is talkative, and now 
and then noisy. It can occasionally work itself up 
into what is called a panic. But in comparison 
with the gold-room at New York or the Bourse 
at Paris, it is like the lobby of the House of 
Commons in contrast with the gallery of Drury 
Lane Theatre on a boxing-night. On the Paris 
Bourse, when there is anything like a storm in the 
air, you may meet men and women of all ranks, 
from countesses to ballet-girls, from senators to cab- 
drivers, elbowing each other, to get to their brokers, 
and shouting at the tops of their voices to the 
brokers to sell or to buy this or that stock; and 
though the gold-room at New York is a little more 
select, it is hardly less passionate and demonstrative 
than the Paris Bourse, cially when millionaires 
are manipulating the shares of the Erie Railway, 
or politicians in the White House at Washington 
are talking commercial treason about Five Twenty 
Bonds. Anything like tumult or passion or enthu- 
siasm is as ny ae | tabooed in Capel Court as 
it is round the gambling-tables of a German Kur- 
saal; and with the exception of a spurt now and 
then among the bulls and bears—the professional 

blers of the city—you will see nothing more in 

e Stock Exchange, where hundreds of thousands 
are changing hands every ten minutes, than you 
will see in the Cloth Hall of Leeds or on the Liver- 

1 flags. Now and then you may hear a call 
or mg Bonds or Russian Railways or Peru- 
vian Bonds, Midlands or Metropolitans, but this 
is only when speculation for a rise or fall runs high, 
and stocks are scarce; but, asa rule, the business 
of the Stock Exchange is carried on as quietly 
as the business of a provincial corn-market. 

Here, as everywhere else, there is a division of 


labour: this man takes one ape of stock ; 
that man takes another. At this stall you may find 
American Bonds or American Railways; at that 
ou may find French Rentes or Greek Coupons, 
his man is a jobber, and that man is a broker, 
All, therefore, that the broker with a commission 
to lay out, say, ten thousand pounds in consols, to 
sell or to invest one hun thousand pounds in 
Indian Railways, has to do, is to walk into the court, 
find out the jobber who deals in these stocks, and 
make a bargain. The transaction is but the work 
of three minutes, and an entry of a couple of lines 
in a note-book. The delivery of the scrip itself 
generally stands over till settling-day, perhaps ten 
days or a fortnight hence. The broker is paid for 
his share of the trouble by a slight percentage 
on the purchase or sale, a percentage varying 
from an eighth per cent. on consols to a fourth on, 
say, Turkish Consolides. The jobber looks for his 
profit from the turns of the market, that is, from 
those variations in the daily price of stocks which 
the oy note with such particularity as to fractions. 
This is the general course of business on ’Change. 
To the broker, it is little more than a matter of 
routine ; for he is only a professional go-between— 
a link between borrowers and lenders. All he has 
to do is to give the best advice he can to his clients 
as to the —- of this or that stock, and to buy 
or sell as he is ordered at the market price. Strictly 
speaking, these are his only functions. To buy or 
sell on his own account is against the etiquette of 
the Stock Exchange. The fluctuations in the value 
of stock from day to day are, therefore, to him 
merely the fluctuations in the readings of a baro- 
meter. The position of the jobber is very different. 
To him all these fluctuations are fluctuations in 
an account of profit and loss. His business is 
speculation— speculating for a rise or fall of values; 
and speculation of this kind in a market where 
change, is a game y of skill and partly o 
hazard, one requiring on the part of the player skill 
wit, cou and capital, a keen appreciation of the 
personal characters of the five or six statesmen and 
soldiers who just now hold the destinies of Europe 
in their vont og with an intelligent comprehension 
of their policy and its motives, and of its prospects 
of success. No these men every line in Reuter’s 
telegrams is of personal interest ; and it is their 
business to discount every phrase that may be 
uttered by the rulers of France, i — or 
Italy, to calculate its consequences on the holders 
of stock, and to lay their account accordingly for a 
rise or fall of prices. Every morning, therefore, 
you will find these men standing about in groups 
discussing the politics of the day, the prospects of 
war or of peace, the rates of exchange, the state of 
the Bank balances, the prospects of the harvest, 
and the value of money; for the tone of business 
on the Stock Exchange is influenced by every 
variation in the barometer of politics and trade. 
Acting thus from calculation, and acting against 
ple who in the mass may be said to act merel. 
Secs impulse, buying or selling upon the omni 
of the day’s rumour, or the caprice of the hour, 
the jobber who has his wits about him can hardly 
help finding himself at the end of the year with a 
handsome balance in his bank book. Of course 
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and the jobber may now and then find himself on 
the wrong side of the hedge. But the chances are 
ten thousand to one in his favour ; and it must be 
very strange indeed if in this game of ‘pull devil, 
baker,’ where the mass of investors are acting 
a nothing but a haphazard reckoning of profit 
or loss, with no basis for their calculations but 
their own hopes or fears, a newspaper article, a 
speech in the House of Commons, or a prospectus ; 
and where the bull and the bear, working aa 
different lines of attack, are acting nevertheless 
upon profound calculation, and perhaps upon secret 
information, the public do not go to the wall. 

We have at present no further space to explain 
the secret working of the professional gamblers of 
the Stock Exchange. The bulls and bears do 
a great deal of mischief, wey perhaps inflating 
stock far above its value, and to-morrow depre- 
ciating it far below its natural value; but they 
are both nece on the Stock Exchange; and 
in these days of speculative finance, of inter- 
national banks, and of co-operative associations 
for working mines in Brazil, for planting tea 
plantations on the slopes of the Himalaya, for 
cultivating the Pampas of the river Plate, for 
intersecting China with railways, and for working 
out every chimera that the wit of man can suggest 
and that capital and skill can accomplish, it is 
impossible to deny that these men do a great deal 
more of good than of evil in testing the bona fides 
and the prospects of success of the schemes that 
are every day floated into the market through the 
agency of the Stock Exchange. 


MY CASUAL ACQUAINTANCES. 
Ar five o’clock one August afternoon, a few years 
ago, it was hot in Piccadilly. 

‘Must one dress ?’ I asked in pathetic tones, 

‘Of course, replied Tibbit. ‘You are in London, 
my dear Stumps.—You will excuse my leaving you 
now, but I have important letters to write before 
dinner. Remember, half-past seven to the fraction 
of a second: till then, fare-you-well.’ 

Important letters I knew meant adjournment to 
his chambers in the Albany, the removal of his 
coat and neckcloth, a glass of sherry and bitters, a 
cigarette, and a sound nap till it was time to adorn 
himself for the event of his day ; and I thought 
that he might have kept company for once with a 
poor provincial, who had but his hotel to go to 
when he was weary of strolling about the streets. 
But still a dinner at the Apician is doubtless a very 
great treat, and I felt ashamed of my ungrateful 
Tepinings. 


Ah, here was one of the bliss-houses of my youth, 
still open, and shewing by large announcements 
that it continued to cater for sightseers, My heart 
was forty-two, and did not beat on approaching the 
Egyptian Hall so violently as it had done thirty 
years before, but it gave a decided though slight 
wobble ; so fresh do hearts keep in the country. 
Any entertainment would be more amusing than 
sitting alone in the hotel smoking-room reperusing 
the newspapers. What! the Victoria Cross Gallery ? 
Why, that was one of the things I had wished to 
see directly I heard of it. An old schoolfellow had 


shot six Russians with his own revolver at the 
affair of the Ovens in the Crimea, and another had 
spitted several mutineers in India with a regulation 
sword : a wonderful feat to the mind of a fencer, 
who finds one of those weapons clumsy enough in his 
hand after the foil. I turned in, paid my shilling, 
and ascended the well-remembered stairs, hoping 
that the room would not be crowded that hot 
afternoon. The selfish wish was gratified: the only 
living being in the place was an official seated 
behind a green baize table at the entrance, who 
wanted me to buy a catalogue, and write my name 
in a large book spread open before him for the 
purpose. To the first request I gladly acceded, but 
not to the second. The name of Stumps is not 
beautiful in itself, and I could not flatter myself 
that it would awaken any particular enthusiasm in 
the mind of a subsequent visitor who might read 
it; unless, indeed, he was a monomaniac about 
cricket. So I left the half-filled page unenriched 
by my autograph, and gave myself up to the 
enjoyment of a real treat. The room was cool, 
there were seats at intervals, and the pictures were 
just what I enjoy ; full of action, and representing 
stirring scenes. A man named Stumps cannot be 
expected to appreciate high art; or at anyrate I 
don’t. I own with shame that I like Music with a 
tune, and Painting with a story ; that I am a being 
without culture in short, fit to make all Mr M——w 
A——d’s nerves jar horribly if I came within five 
yards of him. Now, with the exception of a few 
French works, like the ‘Gorge du Malakoff’ and 
the ‘Prise du Malakoff, all the battle-pictures I 
had hitherto seen were disappointing representa- 
tions of smoke and impossible horses, with a 
broken gun-carriage and a few dead soldiers in 
the foreground. But there was a vivid, thrilling 
episode in each of the paintings which now 
engrossed my attention, and to study them seemed 
as good as reading Napier. 

I was roused from rapt admiration of a couple of 
midshipmen in the ditch of a fortified place at 
midnight, one of whom was quietly lighting a 
portfire with his cigar, by the sound of voices and 
the rustling of dresses, and turning round I saw 
five new-comers clustered round the visitors’ book. 
They had no objections to signing their names, 
Paterfamilias, who was round and stout and 
pleasant-featured as the ideal middle-aged gentle- 
men in Punch, said: ‘Eh, what?’ and scratched 
his signature with the rapidity of a man who was 
constantly performing that operation. His wife, a 
portly lady with an imposing nose and proud 
demeanour, took longer about it, evidently reading 
the names which preceded her own. Her two 
pretty daughters—the relationship was written on 
their faces—signed next ; and then a young man in 
flower-show apparel, with silky hair parted in the 
middle, took the pen, whispering something to the 
youngest girl, who simpered.. I’d have taken 
slight odds he uttered an allusion to a ceremony 
which is performed in vestries. 

Of course, I was not staring, but took this little 
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by-play in out of the corners of my eyes, which 
were still apparently riveted upon the midshipmen 
who were engaged in patriotic arson. Why only 
apparently? Because the proper study for man- 
kind is man; because, though Art is very fine, 
Nature sometimes beats it; and because, even at 
forty-two, if one lives in the country, a pretty girl 
is still a pleasing object. 

I soon discovered a fact, however, which modesty 
and experience alike prevented my calculating 
upon ; they were noticing me. I remember a story, 
tald, I think, in this Journal, of a man who flattered 
himself that he was stalking a lion, and hearing a 
rustle in the bushes behind him, found that the 
lion was stalking him. I sympathised with that 
sportsman. There could be no doubt about it. 

am was the first to gaze on me, as though she 
thought she knew me, whenever she fancied herself 
unperceived ; then she nudged her husband, and 
whispered in his ear, whereupon he too inspected 
me, as if I had formed part of the exhibition; then 
a mysterious communication was conveyed to the 
girls, and they examined me in a quiet sort of way, 
shyly but perceptibly. The young man, too, gave 
a glance in my direction, but evidently did not 
think much of me—his attention being en d 
by the charms of the younger-looking of the two 
sisters, though indeed neither of them appeared 
more than twenty. An incident soon occurred 
which I am almost ashamed to mention, lest it 
should appear to be insinuated that it.was not 
entirely accidental, as of course it must have been. 
The whole party, making their tour of inspection, 
behind me in single file, Materfamilias bring- 
ing up the rear; and just as she passed me, she 
dropped the pencil with which she was marking 
her catalogue, without perceiving the loss until she 
was two pictures off, when she suddenly called to 
her eldest daughter: ‘ Oh, do look here, love ; here 
is dear Sir Henry Slasher, whom you danced with 
the other night, cutting a horrid native’s head off! 
I must put a cross against that.—Dear me, what 
has become of my pencil?’ 

I picked up the little golden toy, studded with 
turquoises, which lay at my feet, and presented it 
to her. Her gratitude was amazing. She set a par- 
ticular value upon the article ; would not have lost 
it for worlds; was so much obliged to me. Per- 
haps you are aware how fascinating the manners of 
a proud matron with a Roman nose are when she 
condescends to make herself agreeable. I was quite 
charmed, and being very sociable in disposition, 
preferring, indeed, almost any one’s society to my 
own, I was glad enough to accept the advances 
towards conversation which were made to me, in a 
cordial manner. Presently Paterfamilias chimed 
in; and then the eldest girl asked some question 
about a picture, which was referred to me, and so 
in a little while I found myself chatting away in- 
differently with the whole party. They were a 
very diffident family, at least so far as opinion of 
their own judgment about works of art went, for 
they listened to my crude observations with a re- 
spect which seemed almost tinged with awe. I was 
cautious at first, fearing lest the young man with 
silky hair might be either a painter or a soldier; 
but when I found that he was perfectly ignorant 
about the things represented, oh ta merit of the 
representations, I launched out. It is not often 
that a commonplace dweller in the provinces finds 
an appreciative audience, and it is thavelore just as 


well for him to make the most of the opportunity 
when he does, 

The time slipped pleasantly away, till it was 
necessary for me to go and adorn myself for Tib- 
bit’s banquet; and then I took a cordial leave of 
my new acquaintances, and left the place, feeling 
rather as though I deserved a Victoria Cross myself, 
for had I not stormed the reserve of a respectable 
British family? I rather wished that they had 
gone away first, and so afforded me an opportunity 
of looking at the visitors’ book, and finding out 
what their names were; especially the Christian 
name of the elder of the two young ladies, who 
had a peculiar droop of the eyelids and a certain 
dimple on the left cheek when she smiled, which 
made me feel that perhaps I had been wrong to 

nut off from year to year the crowning of the edifice 
the election of a Mrs Stumps. Pooh—pooh! 
absurd ; I was as old as her mother! ‘ But oh, my 
a a an evergreen,’ and would not be pooh- 

But however fresh the heart may be, it is apt 
after beating for forty years, to find a powerful 
rival in the stomach, and I certainly forgot all 
about smiles and — when the table-napkin was 
across my knees. Tibbit has not many merits, but 
he does understand how to order a dinner, and the 
artist of the Apician can execute that order in a 
manner to satisfy the most exacting gourmet. In 
the smoking-room afterwards, however, those droo’ 
ing eyelids came back a me, and I spoke of the 
acquaintances I had picked up to Tibbit. 

‘Very curious, their shewing such readiness to 
ena ad with a complete stranger, was it not?’ I 
observ 

‘Very,’ replied Tibbit. ‘The younger man said 
nothing about the game of skittles, I suppose ?” 

Absurd !” 

‘Neither did the cheerful father propose sub- 
scribing seventy-five pounds to a hospital, if you 
would put down another twenty-five to make up 
the hundred—eh 

Tibbit has a most absurd conceit of the superior 
wisdom of dwellers in cities, and supposes that a 
man who, like myself, is for the greater portion of 
the year ‘buried,’ as he calls it, in the deepest 
wilds of the agricultural counties, must be ready 
to fall an easy prey to the first sharper who chooses 
to bait a hook for him. But, except in gastronomy, 
Tibbit is shallow. 

My reason for making my home so far from 
London is, that I cannot afford to gratify my 
passion for field-sports on any other terms. The hire 
of a moor is also quite beyond my means, so, when 
trout-fishing ends, it is a dead season for me till 
September ; and at the time I am speaking of, I 
was therefore ‘on the rampage.’ This unsettled 
period comprised a month at Scarborough (spent), 
three weeks in London, two of which had also 
expired, and the rest of the time in Paris, or at 
one of the gay German baths. So seven days after 
Tibbit’s dinner, I went to London Bridge Station 
to catch the tidal train, and in consequence of three 
separate and distinct blocks on the road, nearly 
missed it. 

‘ Look sir, and I’ll it for you. 
First class? All right, sir. Take the portmanteau 
in the carriage with you? Two places; here you 
are.’ 
Moralists may write what letters to the Times 
they like, but porter deserved his shilling. I 
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should certainly have had to go back ingloriously 
to my hotel, and remain there till next day, if he 
had not been remarkably spry. The guard was 
whistling shrilly, and some official was calling out 
to another that all was right behind, as the tipped 
one shoved my portmanteau under the seat ; and 
when I plumped down, panting, and he slammed 
the door to, the train was actually in motion. 

When I ceased to be a flurried package, and 
grew capable of observing, I discovered that the 
four occupied seats besides my own were filled by 
my acquaintances of the Victoria Cross Gallery, 
minus the young man with silky hair. I greeted 
them, and they returned my salutations most 
cordially. The drooping-eyed one was sitting next 
to me, and was fi by her mother, to whom, of 
course, I directed my conversation, not, however, 
with the same complete success which had attended 
my efforts to interest her on the former occasion, 
as her mind seemed to be much occupied with a 
peculiar class of phenomena, 

‘1 beg your pardon,’ she observed, soon after we 
were clear of the station, ‘ you are next the window, 
can you tell me if the smoke from the chimneys is 
going straight 

‘Not quite,’ replied ; ‘it is waving about, as 
smoke usually does. 

Soon we were in the open country, and then she 
put another question. ‘Are the trees still, or 
swaying to and fro ?’ 

‘They seem pretty quiet, I think,’ said I wonder- 


ing. 

‘And then Paterfamilias leaned forward, and 
spoke of some matter about which he had been 
reading—a Times article. 

His wife soon interrupted us. ‘ There is a wind- 
mill somewhere about here,’ she said, ‘ on the left.’ 

“O yes; I can see it, I replied, looking out of 
window. 

‘Tell me, oh, do tell me, is it going round ?” 

‘No,’ said I, beginning to think her rather 
eracked. ‘It is quite quiet ; no grinding going on 
to-day.’ 

I suppose that the young lady sitting next me 
saw a bewildered and curious expression on my 
face, for she offered an interpretation. ‘Mamma 
d sea-sickness during the crossing so very 
aay she said, ‘and takes great interest in the 
wind. 

*Oh!’ cried I, much relieved in mind, ‘then I 
am = to say that it seems to be very calm? 

‘Thank goodness !’ exclaimed the mother. 

What brutes husbands almost invariably are. 
A man standing in any other relation to this poor 
lady would have let her take what encouragement 
she could from the motionless windmill ; but her 
rougher half must needs blurt out: ‘ You cannot 
tell inland what the weather is on the sea; I 
daresay it is blowing half a gale of wind at Dover.’ 

‘Prophet of evil!’ said his wife, ‘I will not 
listen to you? 

‘You think too much about it, and frighten 
yourself into being ill,’ continued he.—‘ Are you, 
sir, good =~ 

tum umps,’ added I, observing that 

here seemed to be a prospect of our travelling 
together, for I was quite alone and unfettered, an 
glad enough of their company, while they appar- 
ently liked mine. So, as it is very inconvenient 
for people who are thrown much together not to 


know one another’s names, I was glad to have the 
opportunity of at once avowing mine. 

ut I could not imagine why it should give them 
all an electric shock, which it did: if they had 
been joined hand in hand, and the word Stumps 
had been the brass knob of a charged Leyden jar 
to which one of them had advanced a knuckle, 
they could not have started more simultaneously. 

Of course the involuntary movement was very 
slight, and might not have been observed, but that 
I was somewhat thin-skinned about my name, and 
therefore on the watch for the smile which it some- 
times evoked ; but there was no smile, only a thrill 
of surprise, which was immediately suppressed. 

‘Oh, indeed,’ said Paterfamilias. ‘1 did not mean 
to—to be inquisitive ; but since—in short, self-intro- 
duction—my name is Draper ; this is Mrs Draper 
(bows) ; this is my eldest daughter, Caroline (bows) ; 
this my youngest, Julia (bows), 

‘And the young man who was with you at the 
= Hall the other day, was he your son?’ I 
asked. 

‘O no, Mr Stumps, replied Mrs Draper, with a 
strong accentuation of the word Stumps. ‘ He was 
only a friend, no relative.’ 

1 looked across at Miss Julia, who tried to 
appear unconcerned, but coloured slightly. It was 
evidently as I had sup . What taste in the 
Jad, to think twice of the younger sister while the 
elder was there ! 

Caroline is nice; but her family called her 
Carry, which was intoxicating. It was impossible 
for me to help shewing a certain anxiety to please 
when speaking to her, or paying her any little 
ordinary attention, quite diflerent from my manner 
towards her parents or sister ; and I thought she 
noticed it, and seemed rather pleased than other- 
There is no fool, you know, like an old 
fool. 

There were apelin enough of shewing 
civility to all of them before we got to Paris ; for 
—though Mr Draper did his best, and was not in- 
active for his figure—to wrestle with so much 
luggage as the ladies found it necessary to travel 
with, was quite beyond the powers of any one man 
who was not a Briareus, or an Argus, or a Hercules, 
or some other peculiarly gifted myth. And then 
that anticipations about 
the weather proved correct ; it was blowing ve 
hard in the Channel, and he did not get off muc 
better than his wife on this occasion. Indeed, the 
whole Draper family were thoroughly prostrated, 
and as I am not subject to the malady of the sea, 
they looked up to me very much as people do to a 
doctor when there is illness in a house. The 
romantic boy breaks ground by presenting the girl 
of his heart with a nosegay ; I, middle-aged and 
practical, insinuated myself by handing a basin. 

When we were in the train on the other side, 
and my fellow-travellers had recovered, they seemed 
really hurt and ashamed at having put me to so 
much trouble ; not that they bored me by dwelling 
much on the subject, but what they did say was 
evidently genuine. 

Then they deferred to me in everything. ‘ Which 
is the best hotel to go to, Mr Stumps?’ ‘How 
long ought we to stop in Paris, Mr Stumps ?” 

That was a queer thing: they never spoke to me 
without mentioning my name with an emphasis, 
pausing upon it, as it were, as if to impress it upon 
their memories. And when Miss Carry grew 
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layful, as she did under my attentions, she said ‘ Mr 
Beumpe? in a sly way, as though there was some 
joke in the word, which I did not at all like, seein 
that I soon began to contemplate the possibility of 
asking her to assume it. : 

For I went to the same hotel as they did; 
walked, drove, dined, and visited the theatre with 
them. When they were tired of Paris, we went to 
Cologne and up the Rhine together ; and by the 
time we had settled down at Wiesbaden, I was 
quite like a member of the family ; and the con- 
tinued deference they, and particularly Carry, paid 
to everything I said, might well have tickled the 
vanity and softened the heart of a man even older 
than I was. 

At last I determined to declare myself, and took 
the sy of speaking to Mr Draper after the 
table-d’héte, when we were taking cigars and coffee 
at a little round table in the courtyard of the Rose. 
I told him that I knew I was rather old for his 
— and that I was not possessed of that 
wealth which in these cases often makes up for 
lack of youth ; but that I was not exactly poor 
either, and would do my best to make Pt mand 


ell, my lord,’ said he, ‘ of course I am deeply 
sensible of the honour a man of your rank does my 
girl by such an offer’-—— 

‘My lord! What on earth do you mean ?’ in- 
terrupted I. 

‘Surely it is time to throw off your incognito 
when such a serious matter as marriage is being 
he said. Whe 

‘Incognito! What are you driving at m. 
outa “th Mar ed. 

‘ Why, for the Marquis o en,’ he repli 

‘Marquis of Walden !? cried I. 
if you have other views for your daughter, say so ; 
but there is no need to banter me.’ 

a you mean to tell me you are not the mar- 

uis ’ 

‘Of course I am not ; there never was a title in 
my family yet.’ 

‘Then who are you ?’” 

‘The man I profess myself, to be sure—plain 
Mr Stumps.’ 

Mr Draper remained utterly dumfounded for a 
while ; but at last roused himself sufficiently to 
say: ‘I beg ro pardon for the mistake ; but 
w yey 1 ask, did you sign yourself the Marquis 
of Walden in the visitors’ book at the Victoria 
Cross Gallery ?” 

‘I never committed such an absurdity,’ 

‘It was the last name in the book when we 
entered, and you were the onl —_ in the room.’ 

*I can’t help that, cried p osing patience ; ‘I 
never signed my name at all.’ 

Mr Draper sat still a little while with his lips 
tightly compressed, and his fat sides and shoulders 
heaving convulsively at intervals. At last he 
could it no longer, and —s with irre- 
— laughter, he rose and rushed into the 
hotel ; while I strode off in a state of boiling 
indignation to the Rooms, and lost a couple of 
pounds worth of florins, to relieve my feelings. 

The cold manner of Mrs, and alas! also of Miss 
Draper towards me on the following morning was 
so extremely disgusting, after their late cordiality, 
that I packed up my portmanteau and left the 
i at once. must say that Draper himself 

ked hurt and ashamed, and, I doubt not, would 


have apologised for his own mirth the evening 
before, wife and daughter’s behaviour after- 


g | wards, if he could aK old of me alone. Poor 
ell, 


hen-pecked wretch ! if I had been a mar- 
quis or a millionaire, I might have been hen-pecked 
too at this present writing ; but that I may now 
safely say I never will be. I have learned my last 


lesson. 


KING ARTHUR AND HIS TIMES. 


PerHaPs no story has been so overlaid with fable 
or so tinted by romance as that of Arthur, the 
greatest of British kings. Geoffrey of Monmouth 
and the Welsh bards, his chief chroniclers, relate 
such marvellous stories of his life and exploits, 
that one can scarcely blame authentic history for 
discarding him altogether, and handing him over 
to tradition. His very existence was doubted at 
an early period, but poetic embellishments have 
since given to that shadowy phantom the brightest 
colour and reality. It is difficult to sift the few 
grains of truth from the mass of fanciful stories, 
but not on that account should everything be 
rejected, and Arthur declared a purely mythical 
personage. There is no reason for disbelieving that 
he fought twelve pitched battles against the Saxon 
invaders ; but to say that he killed nine hundred 
men with his own hand is manifestly absurd. Of 
course the objection will be made that, if a writer 
is not worthy of belief on one point, he is not on 
another—a most true argument in many cases, but 
one that will not always weigh with those who 
consider the dark ignorance and credulity of those 
times, and how unquestioned truth is mingled with 
the sheerest fable in the writings of the monks and 
bards, almost the only historians. To account for 
this mighty imperial presence standing out from 
among the dim records of the long dead past, some 
have even gone to the domains of mythology, and 
discovered that Arthur and his twelve knights of 
the Round Table were meant as an emblem of the 
sun and the signs of the zodiac: a brilliant dis- 
covery truly, which may be easy of belief to the 
student dreaming of the myths of old Greece and 
the Homeric age, but not so credible to the reverent 
descendants of the Briton and Saxon, who gallantly 
warred together for the possession of English soil. 
It is not as if the disputed story was of the times 
of Druidical supremacy. These had passed away ; 
the native Britons had for the most part become 
Christians; and as to the Saxons, they would 
certainly have resented such an intrusion into the 
kingdom of Odin, All-Father. Arthur must have 
lived and done some at least of the many famous 
deeds ascribed to him. The hero we may acknow- 
ledge, though not the divine vanquisher of giants, 
before whom, single-handed, whole armies melted 
away. 

Men and manners were changed since Casar’s 
cohorts landed in Britain and found it peopled by 
a half-savage race, and those they saw were chiefly 
emigrants from more civilised Gaul. The tribes 
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wandering through thick matted forests and desolate 
marshes in search of the animals whose flesh sup- 
ported them, and whose skins clothed them in 
winter. They stained their naked bodies with 
woad and other herbs ; and their Roman enemies 
speak of watching with curiosity the fading colours 
upon the poor Briton in his death-agony. Poly- 
andry, the most primitive form of marriage, as 
it has been thought, was universal among them. 
Some of the most civilised sea-coast tribes had 
horses and rude chariots, with iron scythes fixed 
in the wheels, and they also used iron for 
their lances and hatchets, instead of the flint 
and bone-tipped implements of the earlier in- 
habitants; but the majority led as miserable 
lives as any Central African negroes, without the 
luxurious climate and sunny nature of the negro 
to brighten their dark existence. Unmoved by the 
accustomed sights and sounds around them, the 
low growl of a bear close at hand, the eyes of a 
hundred wolves gleaming through the darkness, or 
the vulture poised overhead waiting for prey, they 
fled terrified from floods or lightnings which the 
wicked elves had surely roused to torment them. 
No wonder they turned for help against invisible 
powers to the Druids, that strange priesthood with 


so infinitely above the common people, and then 
huge stone altars ran red with human sacrifices, 
and long-forgotten Celtic cries echoed through the 
oak groves. Such were the Britons as the Romans 
found them ; but the civilisation of the conquerors 
took root. For five centuries it progressed, and a 
purer faith stepped in, lifting them higher and 
higher in the scale of nations ; till in the reign of 
Uther Pendragon they were skilled in the arts of 
peace and war, possessing towns and cattle, rich 
clothing, jewels, armour, and fighting weapons 
equal indeed to those of their Saxon invaders. 
Uther Pendragon died about the end of the fifth 
or beginning of the sixth century, leaving his son 
Arthur, a boy of fifteen, to succeed him in a fair 
kingdom. The old chronicler, Geoffrey of Mon- 
mouth, calls him ‘a youth of such unparalleled 
courage and generosity, joined with that sweetness 
of temper and innate goodness, as gained him 
universal love,’ which character he appears to have 
generally maintained throughout his stormy life. 
With this, however, he nursed a fierce hatred of 
the Saxon, a feeling shared by every Briton, who 
looked with dread at the ever-advancing footsteps 
of that gigantic, blue-eyed race. Hengist and 
Horsa were long dead, but the battle-axes of their 
followers fell no less heavily. Against them 
were Arthur’s unwearying efforts directed. His 
first enterprise was the siege of a Saxon army at 
York, a sufficiently ambitious one; so it may be 
supposed he staid quietly at home for a few 
years after his early accession. Upon the Saxons 
receiving reinforcements, he retreated to London, 
and after joining fifteen thousand men under Hoel, 
king of Armorica, his sister’s son, the two kings 
together defeated the Saxons at Lincoln. They 


had another encounter with the Saxons in Somerset, 
where Arthur first appears as the chivalrous hero- 
king. He had a very tall, imposing figure, but 
beyond that, even those who knew him say nothing 
of his personal appearance. On this occasion he 
wore splendid armour, a golden helmet, which 
bore in front his well-known device, a dragon ; 
and fondly did his people believe he was the 
dragon that should chase their cursed enemies back 
to the sea whence they came. His shield, named 
Priwen, was emblazoned with the figure of the 
Virgin Mary; his famous sword, Caliburn or 
Excalibur, was made at Avallon, and then, as 
afterwards, it scarcely needed to flash from the 
scabbard before the Goths fell back at the sight of 
that terrible weapon and the terrible arm that 
wielded it. He conquered in this battle—indeed 
the chronicles hardly tell of one which he did not 
win. This is cited as a strong proof of their 
inventive and lying propensities, and, as I think, 
unreasonably ; for though it is certainly unlikely 
that any man, however superhuman his genius, 
should be invariably successful, yet, if we consider 
more modern historians, how many shall we find 
who faithfully record the defeats as well as the 
victories of their respective heroes ? 

Having settled the affairs of southern England, 
Arthur marched northward, and even penetrated 
to Scotland, to attack the Scots and Picts, who 
had long harassed the Border. Softened by their 
submission, he generously granted them a free 
pardon. That Christmas he kept at York, resting 
his wearied army, and ordering the restoration 
of churches demolished there by the idolatrous 
Saxons. About this time he married the beautiful 
woman whose name is variously spelt Guanhumara, 
Guenhyfar, and Guenever, modified by late writers 
into Guinevere. From this point the narrative is 
certainly largely mixed with fable. We are told, 
without much detail, that he next conquered 
Ireland, Iceland, ‘Gothland, and the Orkne 
and then reigned peaceably in Britain for cuales 
years, his fame spreading widely through the 
surrounding countries, and numbers coming 
far to add to the increasing splendour and re- 
finement of his court. Out of the many brave 
knights surrounding him, the king chose twelve 
to be his constant companions in battle and in 
council, and instituted for them the brotherhood 
of the Round Table. In it there was no distinction 
of rank ; all took an oath to be courageous, honour- 
able, and loyal, ready to assist ladies or any other 
persons in distress, to fight for God an King 
Arthur, and even if need be, lay down life i 
in defence of a good cause: and the king was fore- 
most in all he prescribed to his chosen knights. 
Daring in battle, wise in council, he was beloved 
for his gracious sweetness, and above all for the 
tenderness with which he cared for the soldiers 
who were expending their blood for the country. 
In battle he used to set up a golden dragon asa 
standard and a place of refuge for wounded .or 
exhausted soldiers. 


The nine a Arthur employed in 
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all parts that he called at Paris. It is difficult to 
imagine how the most ignorant monk of the 
twelfth century could have made this absurd asser- 
tion, yet Geoffrey of Monmouth delivers it with 
the utmost gravity and confidence. At that time, 
Arthur may have been engaged in some wars, 
mainly successful, that his eager biographers 
magnified into immense proportions, thinking 
perhaps, good souls, that it was not easier to 
deceive their few contemporary readers than the 
microscopic eyes of their cavilling descendants. 
After this truly marvellous campaign, he returned 
home, and ‘celebrated Pentecost’ at Caerleon, or 
the city of legions. Here his coronation took 
place. 4 the midst of a multitude of people, and all 
the nobles and clergy of the kingdom, the Arch- 
bishop of Caerleon, uncle of the king, crowned 
him and Guinevere with great pomp and rejoicings 
that lasted many days. Arthur had never paid any 
tribute to the Roman emperors, for the excellent 
reason that they existed no longer ; and the Byzan- 
tine monarchs did not trouble themselves with the 
affairs of Britain. Rome had fallen into barbarian 
hands at least sixty years before we are told that 
an embassy arrived at Caerleon from the Roman 
general Lucius, rebuking Arthur for want of 
t to his sovereign power, and desiring him to 
go lunmediately to Rome to answer for his conduct. 
A council of knights agreed with the king in 
returning a defiant message, and the whole country 
was roused to prepare for war. On his way to 
Cornwall to meet the Roman army, two incidents 
occurred : Arthur had an ominous dream, in which 
were foreshadowed the evils coming fast upon him ; 
and on St Michael’s Mount he Killed a giant, who 
had carried away the niece of Hoel, king of 
Armorica. This latter story is related with the 
amusing solemnity of a fairy tale. Having defeated 
the Romans several times, he was going on to 
Rome, when the news came that his nephew 
Modred, to whom he had committed the care of the 
kingdom and the queen, had betrayed his trust, 
placed himself upon the throne, and won the love 
of Guinevere. ndaunted by the —— hasty 
return, Modred boldly met him on landing, but 
was finally beaten and obliged to flee to Winchester, 
while Guinevere entered a cloister at Amesbury. 
Too glad of the opportunity, the Saxons joined 
Modred, and they fought a desperate battle with 
Arthur at Camelan, in the year 542, in which the 
traitor was killed. Mortally wounded, Arthur was 
borne from the blood-dripped field, ‘to be cured of 
his wounds in the island of Avallon,’ that mysteri- 
ous place undiscovered to this day, though some 
think it may be Glastonbury. And so he vanishes 
for ever into the misty night, while our eyes strain 
to follow, if only to know what manner of death 
the hero died; but the darkness reveals nothing. 
He flames like a meteor over the shores of ancient 
England, then drops down into the red western 
ky, and is lost in the gloom of centuries. 
hus far we have traced the old chronicles, such 
as profess to be history, though 1 would not dismiss 
the Morte d’Arthur as belonging purely to romance. 
The question is, where lies the con fn between 
truth and invention in this strange story! Does it 
not seem as if these biographers had commenced 
building upon the truth—for the first part is cer- 
tainly the most probable—and that, warming with 
the subject, they magnified small incidents into 
amazing exploits, and coloured them with what 


appears to us an air of fiction? Most of these wild 
stories must have a basis of truth. At St Michael’s 
Mount, King Arthur may have fought with some 
arrogant knight, who wished to match his unusual 
strength and courage against the king, famous for 
both ; and may not wars with some distant unknown 
tribes, of whom there were many in those half-bar- 
barous times, have been soon transformed into con- 
quests worthy of Alexander? The Morte dArthur 
is simply a tissue of romantic tales, woven over 
the few known facts of Arthur’s history. It is 
filled with the adventures of his knights, the 
most renowned of whom were bold Sir Gawaine, 
Sir Tristram, Sir Galahad ‘the pure knight, Lan- 
celot’s son, and bravest of all, Sir Lancelot himself. 
A myth, though a noble one, is the quest of the 
Sangreal, that holy vessel which appeared to many, 
filling the place with a heavenly light and sweet- 
ness and fragrance. None saw the hands that bore 
it but such as were stainless, and none found it 
but Sir Galahad at his death. Our laureate has 
drawn deep inspiration from this romance ; and 
indeed some stories, as those of Elaine, and of Sir 
Bedivere throwing the sword Excalibur into the 
lake, are scarcely bettered, the originals are so 
beautiful aud pathetic. The love of Lancelot and 
Guinevere is related chiefly here and in those 
antique poems bearing the same name. They sa 
that Modred, hating celot, revealed to the un- 
conscious king what had long been whispered, that 
the best and dearest of all the Round Table and 
his golden-haired queen were false to him, and 
that he was away fighting with Lancelot when 
Modred seized the kingdom and the remorseful 
Guinevere. Mr Tennyson alters the story still 
further, representing Modred as having nothing to 
do with Guinevere, but all turning upon her 
passionate devotion to Lancelot, to the neglect of 
Arthur, ‘ blameless king.’ The old chronicles hint 
that she was not insensible to Modred’s insinuating 
e, but they scarcely mention Lancelot. The 
elsh bards, those truthful echoes of a bygone age, 
do not attribute to Arthur that superhuman char- 
acter with which he is invested by later writers, 
but while shewing his superiority, they are more 
moderate in their praise, and can even find room 
for others beside him. Llywarch Hen, who fought 
under him in one of his earlier battles, calls him 
‘emperor and conductor of the toil ;’ but the Prince 
Geraint—‘ the unflinching, ‘enemy of tyranny ’— 
is almost entirely the subject of the poem. 

In the Black Book of Caermarthen, it is said of 
Sir Bedivere, that before him his foes fell by the 
hundred—a poetical exaggeration, it is needless to 
say, but meaning he was an accomplished soldier. 
Sir Kay is represented in the Morte d Arthur asa 
sleepy, thick-headed knight, a butt for the merry 
ladies of the lake, a fate from which his beauty 
ought to have saved him. The same ancient Book 
of Caermarthen speaks in great praise of ‘ the hand- 


some Cai. 


Brave was his disposition, 
With sword and shield, 
Vanity were the foremost men 
Compared with Cai in battle. 


So that romance does not always exalt its subject. 
His proficiency is also celebrated in an acquirement 
jee admired in those rough old times, and indeed 
in much later ones, the power of hard drinking: 
‘he could drink with four? Of all the bards, 
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Taliesin shews the greatest admiration for Arthur. 
One of his poems begins : 


I will praise the sovereign, supreme king of the 
lan 


Who hath extended his dominion over the shore of 
the world—- 


that is to say, the world that lay within Taliesin’s 
limited vision. In his opinion, fighting under 
‘Arthur the blessed’ was ‘a splendid labour,’ and he 
speaks of ‘his wisdom and his swift irruptions,’ and 
of the ‘restless activity on his face in battle’ No 
one, he says, who was not at Caer Wydre (a battle 
fought near the Picts’ wall), could conceive the 
prowess of Arthur. , 

The name of Merlin the seer is bound up with 
Arthur’s memory. First attached to the service of 
Uther Pendragon, he afterwards filled the same 
post, under the son, of confidential adviser and 
communicator with the spirit-world, of which it 
was imagined he knew so much. Very likely, he 
was cleverer than most people of his time—had 
studied the nature and properties of herbs, and 
learned a few of the closely veiled secrets with 
whose vast powers modern science is but slightly 
acquainted, These may have given him a reputa- 
tion for magic; but beyond this, he aspired to 
foretell future events. His prophecies and maledic- 
tions are very curious, and there are those who 
profess to trace their fulfilment in the course of 
the following centuries; but they really appear 
a collection of horrors intended to disturb the 

pular mind, and gain a certain influence over 
it. He and his arts were brought to an end—so 
runs the tale—by his being, in a moment of weak- 
ness, outwitted by Vivien, the cunning lady for 
whom he conceived a foolish attachment in his old 


«* most histories of England, one may read that 
in 1189, King Henry IL, being at Glastonbur 
Abbey, where Arthur was reputed to be buried, 
caused his so-called tomb to be opened, and they 
found therein the remains of a man of extraordinary 
size, corresponding with the description given of 
him; but, strangely, it also contamed a woman 
with long hair, that crumbled as a monk touched 
it. If this was Arthur, the other could scarcely 
have been Guinevere. Perhaps it was his sister, 
Morgan le Fay, who, with Enid and Vivien of the 
lake, conveyed him to Avallon—at least so says 
the Morte d’Arthur. But the whole story of this 
discovery is apocryphal, to say the least. 

Romance, in magnifying its hero, has rather 
injured than added to his fame. Not content with 
his being the son of Uther Pendragon and his wife 
Igerna, it has invented stories of his miraculous 
birth—of his being found by Merlin, who prophesied 
strange things of him. But Arthur the Dragon’s 
Head he was in right of his father. For a long 
time, the British people refused to believe in his 
death—they thought he was only lying hid in 
mysterious Avallon, and would come forth again 
to lead them to victory ; but year after year waned 
away, while they looked for him as eagerly as the 
Jews for their Messiah. There came no sign, and 
the wild Saxons were pressing on, shouting their 
grim sagas, and rushing into the midst of battle, in 
the hope of meeting that bloody death that should 
open for them the doors of Walhalla. So this 
mighty race of gods, sons of Odin and Thor, from 


the North Land, drove the despairing Britons back 


and back to the hills of Wales, to fair Devon and 
rugged Cornwall, till they saw, standing high and 
solemn above them, enduring as the name enshrined 
in their hearts, Tintagel Castle, the birthplace of 
Arthur ; and there they rested. 


A COUNTY FAMILY. 
CHAPTER XXXV.—KNOWING THE WORST. 


‘I am sorry you and Mr Denton did not agree 
this morning,’ said Lucy to her father as they sat 
in their home at Mosedale on the evening of the 
day on which we last saw her: ‘he seems a very 
straightforward and unselfish young man, 

‘Does he?’ returned Mr Waller vacantly, and 
passing his hand wearily across his forehead. ‘I 
really paid but little attention to him in other 
respects, except that he seemed to be very fidgety 
and importunate.’ 

‘That’s because he feels everything that he says, 
papa ; his every word seems to come from his heart 

‘It would be better if it came from his head 
when he talks about business matters,’ observed 
Mr Waller drily.—‘Did he say anything more 
about that confounded reservoir, Lucy, this after- 
noon 

‘No, papa; but I met him on horseback, and I 
fancy he was riding out to Redmoor, to take 
another look at the embankment. I hope and 
trust you are right in the matter, papa, dear: it 
would be so terrible if what Mr Denton is so 
apprehensive of should come to pass.’ 

‘Yes, yes; I am right enough, Lucy ; I must. be 
right, for did not Flywheel tell me so himself. 
This Mr Denton’s Report, he said, made far too 
much of the matter iast year; and I have no doubt 
he is again alarming himself unnecessarily. A 
young man always likes to make out a serious 
case out of anything in which he first gets employ- 
ment; it is only natural; and I bear no grudge 
against him whatever on account of the fuss he 
made. His throwing his appointment in my face, 
indeed, was petulant enough ; it looked very fine, 
but it was not much of a sacrifice. He has a good 
salary from the railway company, I am told; and 
is likely to get on in the world. I daresay, so ‘far 
as means go, he will soon be quite as good a match 
for your friend Ellen as Mr Stanhope. I don’t 
wonder that a sensible girl like her should prefer a 
man with a steadily increasing income to one who 
has scarcely anything but his good blood to recom- 
mend him. It is not every young lady who has 
the chance of securing a man who is rich and also 
well born.’ 

This was a subject not pleasing to Lucy, and she 
made an effort to avert its continuance. 

‘But if all Mr Denton wants is to have the 
embankment thoroughly inspected, why should it 
not be done, papa? Cross-examination, as I have 
heard you say, is the key that lets out the truth ; 
and is it not something the same with inanimate 


objects as with human beings ?” u! 
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‘It can’t be done, my dear,’ sighed Mr Waller, 
‘for, to be candid with you, I can’t afford it.’ 

‘Is it so very expensive, then? Mr Denton said 
it would cost only a few pounds.’ 

‘Nor would it, Lucy, so far as the mere work 
was concerned; and my share of the expense 
would indeed be insignificant enough. But once 
let the folks here know that the reservoir needs 
repair, and down go the shares, as they did last year. 
Since you have pressed me on this matter, my 
darling, I will take the opportunity to tell you 
exactly how my affairs stand—if those can be said 
to stand at all, which the breath of rumour might 
topple over in utter ruin.’ 

‘I am quite aware, dear papa, you are in sad 
straits,’ said Lucy faintly ; ‘1 have always entreated 
you to let us live more in accordance with our 
actual means. The luxuries with which we are 
surrounded have given me no pleasure since I came 
to know the shifts to which you have been put 
to maintain us in them. I would rather give up 
everything to-morrow, and live ever so plainly, 
than remain in our present false position.’ 

‘You don’t know what “giving up everything” 
means, Lucy,’ said Mr Waller gloomily, ‘nor can 
any one guess, who has not put it into practice : 
no rich man, and certainly no rich woman, 
has any real conception of actual poverty. You 
have the same idea of it as your would-be Sister 
of Mercy has of tending the sick in hospital; she 
fancies only wasted features with grateful looks 
on them ; she has no idea of what would really 
meet her eye—and her nose.’ 

‘I don’t know about abject poverty, papa,’ said 
Lucy simply ; ‘that is, I don’t know so much as I 
ought to know, though it always seemed to me, 
even in that case, that a little care and taste’—— 

Mr Waller cut her short with a bitter smile. 
‘Taste !’ cried he ; ‘yes, that would mend matters 
indeed ; you would have cut flowers and a musical- 
box in every two-roomed house, I daresay. 

Th , Florence, gilds my humble 

You and the man who wrote those lines had much 
the same conception of cottage-life.’ 

‘Well, papa, I know at least how our lodge- 
keeper and his daughter live ; and Heaven knows 
that I would gladly exchange places with them.’ 

‘Yes, Lucy; but even if I were adapted for a 
lodge-keeper (which I confess I do not think I am), 
that is unfortunately not the question. There is 
no middle course for us left ; there is no alternative 
for us but this—either the life we are now living, 
or positive beggary—destitution. There is not one 
brick of this house, nor one article which it 
contains, that we can with strictness call our own. 
I thought that I had hinted as much to you 
already.’ 

‘No, papa, I did not know that.’ 

Lucy was very white, but her voice was firm. 
It was ill news indeed, but she was preparing her- 
self for worse tidings which she saw by her father’s 
face were on the way. 


‘Yes, dear Lucy, the time has come when I must 
use plain words. Those reservoir shares are all 
—absolutely all—that I now possess in the world ; 
and I must sell them to-morrow to meet a bill 
which will then fall due, unless it is met by some 
one else. 

‘By some one else? I do not understand.’ 

‘William Blackburn’s name is on the back of it’ 

. pa, did you persuade him to do that on 
my—through any hope’—— She leaned back 
breathless in her chair, and gazed upon him with 
terrified eyes. 

‘I e no promise, darling, certainly not. 
But I did say, as indeed I — that time might 
have its influence upon you in his favour. He was 
very reasonable—he said that he was content to 
wait. He did not wish to press matters at all, and 
I am sure he will not do so; and in time, who 
knows but that fortune may befriend us. I have 
many an iron in the fire, and though I have been 
unfortunate of late, that cannot last for ever. On 
the other hand, what is it makes this match so 
repugnant to you, which many a young girl in the 
county ’—— 

tee you ask me that, papa, who know this 
man ?” 

Mr Waller cast down his eyes, and fumbled 
with trembling fingers at his watch-chain. ‘You 
cannot have a husband made to order, Lucy: 
there is something to be said against every man, if 
you come to that.’ 

‘And do you really ask me, father, to take 
William Blackburn for my husband, for my com- 
panion—for my master all my life ?’ 

‘No, only for all his life,’ returned Mr Waller 
boldly. ‘1 would fain have kept silence upon this 
matter, but, after all, it is a mere conventional 
reticence. We take into account the chance of 
death in every marriage settlement, and why not 
in our considerations of a match, as now? William 
Blackburn’s life is not worth five years’ purchase: 
Mr Allcase told me so himself. He has under- 
mined—lI mean, when he was abroad, and isolated, 
as it were, poor fellow! from his family and frien 
he was driven to take more to drink than was 
for him ; and though he sees the evil of it om 
must yourself have noticed a marked change in hi 
of late for the better in all respects ; he is certainly 
grown more social and pleasant in his manners— 
well, as I was saying, though he is so improved 
in his habits, the mischief has been done: he is 
bound to be a short-lived man.’ 

‘And how many years, father, asked Lucy in 
hollow tones, ‘would it take a man like that to 
break a heart like mine, think you ?’ 

‘He shall never do it, my girl; he shall never 
have the chance of doing it,’ replied Mr Waller 
vehemently. ‘If you are not happy with him, 

ou shall come back to me. Do you think that 

could not manage that and him? I tell you I 
could wind that fellow round my — 
him into doing what I pleased, and me hi 
master wholly, if only I once got free from the 
meshes of this net. I feel like some strong swim- 
mer whose limbs are caught by the lithe weed 
beneath, and rendered useless: if it be but severed, 
he rises to the surface buoyant as ever; but else 
he is dragged down and drowned. Nay, worse 
than he, for the drowned man is buried, and there’s 
an end; but of dishonoured bankrupt me, they 
will make a shameful spectacle, and at their shouts 
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and jeers my daughter may well shudder, since one 
oul of hers might have saved me, and yet she 
would not it.’ 

‘Then I will speak it, father,’ cried Lucy 
suddenly. ‘You shall never say that I hesitated 
to make the choice between my happiness and 
yours—I will tell this man that since you have 
sold me to him, I will ratify my part of the 


My dear Lucy,’ said Mr Waller, taking his 
daughter’s icy hand within his own and smoothing 
it fondly, ‘this is really a most unpleasant view 
to take of the matter. You must forgive me—but 
it is not good taste—and it is also most painful 
to myself. I have only done what any man in 
the county would have been glad to have done 
in securing you this good position, although I 
confess I was impelled to it by cruel necessity. If 
I were a rich man, I would afford you the 
indulgence of wedding whom you pleased, and 
welcome; but as it is, the luxury is not within 
my means. I sincerely wish, for both our sakes, 
that it were, my dear. Then it is not as if I were 
tearing you from the arms of one on whom you 
have set your heart; you know that I was far from 
offering the least obstacle when’—— 

She held her hand up for a moment pleadingly. 
‘Pray, spare me that, papa, since I have promised 
to do your bidding. hy torture me further ?” 

‘Torture you, my child? Heaven forbid!’ said 
Mr Waller earnestly. Deeply moved by his 
daughter’s wretchedness, he was now characteristi- 
cally bent upon shewing her that, after all, matters 
might not turn out as she feared. ‘I was obliged 
to put the whole matter before you—to let you 
see the extent of the sacrifice (as “y rsist in 
viewing it) which might possibly emanded, 
but to tell the worst is always to exclude much 
that is hopeful, something that is even probable. 
As I said before, William Blackburn is in no 
hurry to wed; nor, indeed, would it be fitting 
that he should be. Six months at the very least 
must elapse out of respect for his late wife. I 
should insist, even if it were not his own desire, 
upon so much of delay myself. And in six months, 
why, you don’t know what a man like me can 
compass, if he has but room to turn about in: 
you don’t know what Time can do, my child’ 

‘I know what Time has done for me, papa, said 
Lucy bitterly, ‘but fifteen months of time! Heaven 
a and then at last the silent tears began 
to 

Mr Waller rose, stooped over her white face, and 
kissing her forehead, left the room without a word. 
He understood what his daughter felt, and perhaps 
even sympathised with her more than many a less 
selfish man would have done. The faculty of 
insight, untrammelled by the weakness of senti- 
ment, had made Mr Waller a strong man, and 
armed him for the battle of life. If in every case 
he did not know exactly what should be said, he 
always knew when he had said enough. 

Lucy sat where she was for hours, gazing vacantly 
before her, through eyes now tear-dimmed with the 
memories of the past, now coldly fixed in con- 
templation of the future; busy with the dream 
of what might have been, and with the harsh 
realities of what might be. 

One circumstance only, to which indeed her 
father had alluded, though really with no other 
intention than to diminish her sorrow, by placing 


it at a distance from her view, gave her some spark 
of comfort. There was still time before her. 
William Blackburn had never actually proposed 
to her; and she knew him far too well to suppose 
that | delicate feeling with to his late 
wife caused this reticence. ere was doubt- 
less some material reason which turned the scale 
with him in favour of delay: perhaps he was 
waiting to see in what position he would be left 
by his father’s will, and desired to hold himself 
in a condition to cry ‘off, should circumstances 
induce him to look for a bride elsewhere. Never 
was reflection, so wounding to a young lady’s self- 
esteem, so gladly entertained and cherished. 


CHAPTER XXXVI.—MR WILLIAM'S AUTOGRAPH. 


Scarcely had the young engineer ge out of 
sight upon his way to “edlen Mill, when the 
carriage bringing Mr Waller and his daughter to 
spend the promised ‘ gy ’ at the cottage made 
its appearance on the bri Stanhope saw it 
with satisfaction, as he aul at the dining-room 
window pondering in his mind the communication 
he had just received, and in some doubt as to the 
course he should pursue in consequence, While his 
late visitor had been with him, Denton’s earnest 
manner and > words had had more or less 
of weight with him, but his laissez aller nature was 
antagonistic to all press and promptitude, and now 
that he was alone, he already began to think that 
the other might have overstated his case through 
professional enthusiasm, if not through pique at his 
advice having been disregarded by his superiors. 
It was a serious thing to terrify the little household, 
with its prostrate head, by fears that after all might 
be without foundation, and he gladly welcomed 
the arrival of astute and practical Mr Waller, as 
one who could give him good advice in such an 
emergency. 

‘I did not expect Miss Lucy would have inveigled 

ou here so early,’ said he, when that young lady 
had gone up-stairs with Ellen to take off her out- 
door gear; ‘ but, as it happens, you are come in the 
very nick of time, for I want you to help me out 
of a difficulty.’ 

Everything of difficulty took with Mr Waller a 
pecuniary shape: was it possible that this young 
man was so hard pushed for money that he was 
going to ask a loan even of him, of whose embar- 
rassments he was doubtless not altogether ignorant ? 
Of course he could have lent him nothing ; but it 
was disagreeable to him to have to refuse anything 
point blank. He therefore at once —e more suo 
to anticipate the catastrophe. ‘Yes, I am earlier 
than I thought to be; but the fact is there was a 
confounded fellow worrying me about a claim, 
which, just at present, it would be very incon- 
venient to me to satisfy; and I was really glad to 
get bodily away from him. There are some 
creditors who seem to be quite cannibalish, and 
ready to eat one up alive.’ 

e real explanation of his early visit was that 
he did not wish Lucy to come without him ; not- 
withstanding her promise of the previous night, 
he alatensted her fortitude, and thought it best t. 
she should have his personal support in the society 
of Mr William, whom she was now to meet for the 
first time as her acknowledged suitor. The busi- 
ness he had to arrange with that gentleman in the 
course of the day was exceedingly likely to bring 
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matters to a head, and would indeed have necessi- 
tated his yesterday's plain speaking to Lucy, had 
not the discussion about Denton led to the question 
by another channel. 2 

‘Don’t talk to me of creditors, my good friend,’ 
said Stanhope laughing ; ‘it’s like speaking of ropes 
in the house of a gentleman who is to be hanged. 
But that reminds me we are not to be hanged in 
this house, but drowned, it seems. The embank- 
ment on Redmoor is far from safe, I hear ; and the 
reservoir. But, there; what a fool I am about 
all these business matters; why, now I remember, 
you are connected with that thing yourself’ 

‘Connected with it, sir?’ said Mr Waller with a 
smile upon his shrewd face, that masked consider- 
able trepidation ; for if this news had really got 
about, it might have the same ill effect as the 
official inspection he had refused to permit. ‘I am 
very glad to say I am connected with it, since the 
shares are at a high premium, and I hold a good 
sheaf of them. The reservoir, sir? Why, Le réser- 
voir cest moi. I am myself the chairman of the 
Board.’ 

‘Of course you are; I remember hearing you 
say so last year.’ 

An indifferent joke about the information having 
only gone in.at one year to go out at another, was 
Mr Waller's reply. 

‘Ah, but I can tell you it is no laughing matter, 
Waller. I do really believe there’s something 
wrong. I never saw a man more earnest and con- 
fident in his manner in my life than Mr Denton 
was this morning.’ 

‘Oh, Mr Denton was your informant, was he?’ 
returned the other with irritation, yet secretly 
well pleased to find that the news had come from 
a source he was already prepared for. ‘You are 
not aware, I suppose, that that very young gentle- 
man, who at best was only the locum tenens of a 
much abler and wiser man, now holds no official 
appointment with us whatever ?’ 

‘He told me so much as that,’ said Stanhope ; 
‘but I understood him to say he had resigned the 


t. 

‘Well, I su he has a right to call it a resig- 
nation, if he > jen mt Mr Waller coldly. 
‘But we should certainly not have retained him, 
even had he wished it. I don’t say that he is not 
an able young fellow enough, but he is too full 
of fancies for a profession so practical as he has 
chosen. Flywheel, who has a European reputation, 
quite laughed at his Report last year; and I don’t 
imagine that the six months’ interval has rendered 
him more logical and judicious. So he has been 
down here already, has he, with that cock-and-bull 
story which he told me yesterday? Well, consider- 
ing he is no longer in our employment, I think it 
would have been better taste in him to hold his 
tongue. What the deuce business is it of his, I 
should like to know ?’ 

‘Nay, but surely it is his business, considering 
we live here in this swan’s nest upon the river 
itself, to let us know if he thinks the reservoir may 
come down upon us any morning, or even at 
night, which would be less agreeable still’ 

‘My dear Stanhope,’ said Mr Waller, throwing 
his palms outwards—an action which he had 
always found of service in convincing the mercan- 
tile community—‘ do, pray, let us take a reasonable 
view of this matter. Am I—a practical man, and 
yet, I hope, not without some human feeling— 


the sort of person likely to let life and property 
be endangered to the frightful extent to which it 
would be exposed if there was really any fear of 
such a catastrophe as you hint at?) Why, my own 
—_ at Mosedale—let alone this cottage, with its 
ittle host of friends—would be among the first to 
suffer, for it lies low, and close to the river; and 
you will at least grant that I have a sharp eye to 
my own interests, 

‘Perhaps it is insured,’ answered Stanhope 
laughing. ‘I wish my mill was, 

‘There, now, you are treating the matter as it 
deserves to be treated,’ said Mr Waller approvingly. 
‘The danger, I do solemnly assure you’ (and it 
must be added that the speaker believed what he 
said, because he wished to believe it), ‘has no exist- 
ence whatever, except in the brain of this sucking 
engineer.’ 

‘Still, it must have taken very firm root there, 
observed Stanhope, not quite convinced, ‘for him 
to have ridden down here this morning, with no 
other purpose than to put us on our guard.’ 

‘Are you quite sure he had no other purpose, as 
he certainly had some other attraction to this spot?’ 
said Mr Waller shrewdly. ‘For my part—though,’ 
added he hurriedly, ‘of course there are exceptions 
1 don’t believe in the disinterestedness of young 
men. 

Stanhope’s colour heightened. ‘Disinterested- 
ness you think, then, is only a product of mature 
years, Mr Waller? Well, that is as it may be; but 
certainly men of your age have a better reputation 
for sagacity than your juniors. I sup we must 
place ourselves in your hands, and disregard this 
young fellow’s warning altogether; else I had 
certainly meant to speak to Mrs Blackburn on the 

‘My good sir, you would surely not have been 
so injudicious ; it would have put her beside herself 
with foolish terrors; she would have been for 
getting her husband and the whole household out 
of the cot at once, and placing them on the 
most elevated spot in the coun She is far from 
well, my daughter tells me, as it is; and, indeed, 
we are planning to take her away with us to 
Mosedale for a day or two, if she could only be 
persuaded to leave Miss Ellen in sole charge of 
our sick friend.’ 

‘But one must give some reason for Mr Denton’s 
having called this morning,’ 

‘Yes, yes; but you may leave that to me, 
Stanhope. It will be much better so; because, 
you see, any reference to his visit places you— 
considering this gentleman’s pretensions in a 
certain quarter—in a somewhat delicate position. 
I will tell my daughter, who is already acquainted 
with Denton’s ideas upon the reservoir matter, to 
inform Miss Ellen of the whole affair’ 

‘Then I wash my hands of the matter altogether,’ 
said the other, glad to close the question. Never 
before had Mr Waller made direct reference to his 
young fricnd’s matrimonial scheme—he was too 
well ‘bred, or rather too much man of the world 
to do so, unless his own interest seemed, as now, 
to urgently demand it; and the allusion made 
Stanhope wince. Mr Waller was made of sterner 
stuff. 

‘Where is our young friend, Mr William, 
to-day ?’ inquired he guily. 

‘He is gone fishing down Mosedale way; I 
wonder you did not see him as you came along. 
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He talked of being out all day, but I fancy he’ll 
be back at luncheon-time. 

‘I hope so, indeed, said Mr Waller involuntarily, 
and taking out his watch. ‘I rather wanted to 
have a word with him before the post goes out.’ 

‘Upon business ?’ inquired Stanhope drily. 

‘Yes, upon his own business. Moffat, who can’t 
get on with him, asks me occasionally to put this 
and that before him.’ This was true; and Mr 
Waller knew that Stanhope was aware of it. ‘For 
my part, continued the former, ‘I find little difti- 
culty with our friend. And certainly of late he 
seems to me to be getting more practicable and 
like other people—don’t you think so ?” 

‘Within the last day or two there has, without 
doubt, been a noticeable change in him,’ answered 
Stanhope coldly, ‘ otherwise T should not call his 
manners conciliato 


Mr Waller calied: he knew that his companion | him. 


was making reprisals for his late allusion. 

‘Manners,’ rejoined he, ‘are, after all, but the re- 
sult of early training, which is in no case within 
one’s own power. They may make the man; but 
it is birth and acres—provided only that they are 
unencumbered—which make the county gentleman,’ 

‘Talk of the devil,’ said Stanhope with irritation ; 
‘here is Mr William coming through the bridge’ 

‘How are you, Blackburn? Good-morning to 
you,’ cried Mr Waller cheerily. ‘What sport have 
you had? What have you got?’ 

‘Nothing,’ grunted William, awaking de- 
sponding echoes. 

‘Not even an appetite for luncheon?’ laughed 
Mr Waller. ‘Come, let us hope you’ve got. that. 
Stanhope here was just remarking you would be 
pretty sure to be back at feeding-time. It is then 
that one has best chance of fish.’ 

‘Oh, fishing is all rubbish. This old fool here 
took me to a place which he said would be like a 
stewpond, and where he had dropped four quarts of 
worms, for which he charged two shillings; and 
there wasn’t a blessed fin.’ 

‘It’s all them poachers, Mr William,’ pleaded 
the professional angler; ‘they comes up from 
Mosedale every other night in the week.’ 

‘It’s your business to catch ’em, sir,’ returned 
as ‘or, at all events, to see that I catch 


‘But then ng broke the rod, Mr William,’ 
remonstrated the other—‘ Mr Richard’s rod, as has 
—— Curlew for five years, and killed a’most a 
ton of trout!’ 

‘Never mind, Blackburn; spare the rod and 
spoil the stream, says Solomon,’ observed Mr 

aller encouragingly. 

‘Oh, I don’t ated’ said William sulkily, ‘ whether 
Solomon said so or not.—Come, put me ashore 
here, old Groundbait ;’ which was done accordingly. 
Mr William’s time was of course much too valu- 
able to be consumed in the foolish custom of hand- 
shaking, but he nodded graciously to both his 

‘The idea,’ said he, a: ing to their sympathies, 
‘of that fellow’s for 
worms !’ 

‘Frogs are much dearer, m sir, in France,’ 
said Mr Waller, who, moreinheeeding his boast of 
‘getting on so well’ with this county gentleman, 
was always shooting over his head, and irritating 
him by opposition, when intending to conciliate 
him by badinage. 


‘Then all I can say is fools must be plentiful in 
France ; and I never want to go there,’ growled 
Mr William. 

‘Oh, then, he never has been in France, after 
all, thought Mr Waller. ‘Come, I’ve picked up 
something. A day will come, my young friend, yet, 
when I shall have you entirely under my thumb ;’ 
and he smiled upon him in the most genial and 
unaffected manner. 

‘You have not come without Miss Lucy, have 
you?’ inquired Mr William suddenly, and in a 
manner which, if complimentary to the person 
sought for, was certainly not courteous to the 
person found. 

‘No, no,’ said Mr Waller, smiling; ‘I know too 
well what sort of a welcome an old fellow like me 
would receive at the hands of you young gentlemen, 
unless he brought some one else to recommend 


‘Just so” said Mr William bluntly. ‘Where is 
she, then ?’ 

‘The young ladies are up-stairs with your mother,’ 
observed Stanhope, speaking for the first time.— 
‘Perhaps, before they come down, you had better 
get that business over, Waller, with Blackburn— 
at least, I mean, don’t mind me: I can stay here 
among the roses.’ 

‘A proper place for such a ee fellow !’ said 
Mr Waller. ‘I am much obliged to you for 
reminding me of the matter, which else I do be- 
lieve I should have clean forgotten—yYes, I want 
to have a few words with you, Blackburn. Just 
come into the dining-room for five minutes, will 

ou? 

r ‘Well, be alive,’ said William, when they had 
stepped within, and the other had carefully closed 
the glass door, ‘for the fact is I want a cigar; and 
if I have one in any room of this wretched hovel, 
they make such a fuss about the smoke getting 
up-stairs. I hope you are going to tell me that 
that fellow Moffat is inclined to be less pig- 
headed 

‘Well, yes, I think I shall be able to bring him 
round ; though, without doubt, your father’s condi- 
tion makes matters uncommonly embarrassing.’ 

‘You have not got the money, then?’ said the 
other in a tone of disappointment. 

‘No, I have not got the money at present,’ said 
Mr Waller quietly. ‘It is not about that that I 
wished to speak to you. It is about that bill, 

‘What! your bill? Oh, that explains matters. 
I thought you shewed yourself deucedly interested 
in my affairs. Well, it falls due to-morrow. You 
do not expect me to meet it, I hope ?’ 

© Well, f am afraid I must, Blackburn,’ 

‘And how the devil am I to do it? I tell yo 
if I gave you every farthing I could scrape together, 
including the purse I’ve saved for a little fling 
in London, which I am sure I deserve, after having 
been moped up in a sick-house for half a year— 
I say, even in that case (which I promise you is 
not very likely to happen), I could not muster 
such a sum, 

‘My dear Blackburn,’ said Mr Waller, smiling, 
‘you could muster ten such sums with as many 
strokes of your pen.’ 

‘What! by signing my name? Oh, I daresay. 
You have had one of my autographs already, and 
that is enough. I tell you once for all that I will 
not lend myself to help you to another shilling 


unless I see my way to the quid pro quo.’ H 
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There was along pause, during which the last 
speaker looked at the other significantly. 

‘The security you ask for is up-stairs, said Mr 
Waller at last. re 

‘I know that well enough,’ answered William ; 
‘but I must have it here—if not in my hand, at 
all events assured to me.’ ; 

‘I have spoken to Lucy for you, William—I 
pleaded your cause with her only last night ; upon 
my word and honour, I did.’ 

‘I don’t doubt it,’ said the other coolly. ‘I know 
you are upon my side in the matter, because it is 
the side on which your bread is buttered ; but it 
is not to gain you for a father-in-law that I am so 
particularly anxious, but to gain your daughter for 
a wife. When she herself has said to me: “ Ask 

pa,” then I shall be satisfied.’ 

* And that she shall do some day,’ said Mr Waller 


promised as much already.’ 

‘Some day means nothing,’ said William reso- 
lutely. ‘Lucy herself must tell me to-day that 
she is ready to become Mrs William Blackburn.’ 

‘To-day! That is impossible, sir, cried Mr 
Waller. 

'*Then I shall find it equally to-da: 
to put my name to paper,’ said the other wi 
determination ; ‘and it seems to me that you can’t 
wait. 

Mr Waller’s usually tranquil face was greatly 
agitated ; anxiety and rage alike made prey of him. 
It was true that he could not wait ; but he had had 
no idea that William also would be so urgent. 
Whenever the subject of his marriage had 
hinted at before, he had shewn no sign of 
impatience. 

It is a harsh thing, Blackburn, to demand to 
have my daughter's answer from her own lips, 
under circumstances like yours, so soon. But my 
necessity, as you observe, is great and pressing. 
If you are y fixed in your resolve ’—— 

You need not say “if.” I am’ 

‘Then I will ask Lucy, as a favour to myself, to 
waive those feelings of delicacy, which, though 
you do not seem to possess them, should actuate 
you far more than her.’ 

William stared at him with dogged wonder ; he 
had no idea to what he was alluding: the recollec- 
tion of how short a time had elapsed since his 
— bereavement, did not even occur to him. 

‘I say I will ask my daughter to forget what 
you have not chosen to remember; and to give 
you her promise, that when the fit time comes, she 
will become your wife.’ 

‘The fit time!’ returned the other fiercely ; 
‘what the deuce do you mean by that? I think 
I have been put off and put off sufficiently long as 
it is; but it’s no use mincing matters with you, I 
find. When she says “ yes,” she must also name the 
day, sir: any day she pleases, of course; but it 
must be a pretty early one, I can tell her—within 
six weeks at farthest. 

‘Six weeks?’ exclaimed Mr Waller angrily, for 
every moment of this man’s companionship made 
the idea of his daughter’s marriage with him more 
hateful, and the sense of his own helplessness more 
galling. ‘ You must have lost your wits, Blackburn, 
as you have surely lost your memory. Do you 
— how many days it is since you were free to 
Ww 


William had risen from his chair, in token that 


cheerfully. ‘Indeed, between ourselves, she has | also 


he had given his ultimatum, but he now sat 
hurriedly down again ; his face had turned deadly 
pale, and his brow was overspread with dew ; his 
tongue clave to the roof of his mouth, and when 
he got it free, it was only to moisten his suddenly 
— lips. As he sat there, damp and venomous- 
ooking, with protruding eyes, it came involun- 
tarily into the mind of his father-in-law elect how 
like he was to that order of reptiles which is 
called Batrachian. 

‘I am glad to see at least that the recollection 
of your late bereavement moves you, said Mr 
Waller gravely. ‘Doubtless your affection for 
Lucy may be some excuse for your oblivion of 
the past; but still, sir, these common decencies 
of life, or at least of good society, should never be 
forgotten. Your a a shocked me, as you 
saw ; nor could it, believe me, fail to shock others 
To marry so soon after your wife’s death, 
would not only provoke antagonism to yourself, 
but to Lucy, and would prevent her from being of 
that social service to you with your neighbours, 
of which you-stand so much in need. Nay, sir, 
I do not hesitate to say, that any such hasty 
marriage would provoke the most injurious reflec- 
tions and inquiries respecting your late wife. How, 
it will be asked, did he treat her, and when and 
where—— But there, I see I have said enough, 
William. I am sorry to have pained you so, 
but your most injudicious proposition left me no 
alternative-—See, there are the young ladies in the 
garden. Now, if you still wish to see Lucy ’—— 

Mr William shook his head. ‘No, no; not now 
—another time. I don’t feel well; the sun upon 
the river has made me faint and shaky’ 

‘It always has the same effect upon me,’ said 
Mr Waller cheerfully. ‘If you don’t feel quite 
— to run your eye over this little document, 
I’ll read it over to you. There; if you will be so 
good as oo your name where my finger is, in 

our usual handwriting as much as you can, please. 
Dear me, you are shaky !— you. And now, 
let’s go out and join the ladies; I shall be glad 
to discuss that other little matter with you when- 
ever you please? 

But Mr William was in no mood to join the 
ladies, but withdrew himself to his own room, 
perhaps for horizontal, more feng for spirituo 
Te ment; and Mr W 
where he was, busy with his own reflections. 

‘It’s my belief that fellow’s half-cracked,’ solilo- 
quised he. ‘If his heart was not softened just 
now, it must be his brain that’s going. Allcase 
is right enough: he won't last long. Gad, I almost 
think it would have been better to let him have 
his way, for, after six weeks’ time, there is no 
saying whether he may be alive. And yet I don’t 
think I could ever let my dear girl marry such 
a creature even for a day. I am sure he treated 
that wife of his ill—very ili, or his conscience would 
never have stung him as it did just now. He’s 
a bad fellow, and a deuced ugly one too sometimes : 
he looked more like a than a man when I 

to talk to him.—Yes, my dear, I ’m coming;’ 
and he kissed his hand to Lucy, who was lookin 
furtively towards the window.—‘ Well, 
I’ve got his name here for a thousand pounds, 
if they will only believe it is his name, that’s 
a good morning’s work, at all events. There’s 
something wrong about his late wife, that’s clear. 
I wonder whether the screw lies there, after 
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to which Master Stanhope yonder applies his 
chisel with such effect 7—What a lovely day you 
have provided for us, Miss Ellen, and how 
charmingly your little bower on Curlew looks !’ 


THE MONTH: 
SCIENCE AND ARTS. 


THE meeting of the Royal Agricultural Society at 
Manchester, besides shewing improvements in live 
stock and farm and dairy produce, made clear to 
all beholders that the application of machinery to 
agriculture has become more and more practicable. 
There were nearly eight thousand machines and 
implements exhibited, and this fact alone implies 
a oes and lively demand. Among them were 
horse pitchforks, which, by a combination of poles, 
ropes, and pulleys, will fork hay or barley from a 
wagon to the top of the tallest rick with surprising 
rapidity. Ploughs are now made to effect eight 
furrows at once by the aid of a steam-engine ; and 
steam-cultivators loosen at once breadths of from 
nine feet to eighteen feet, and work to a depth of 
six inches. No wonder that the number of those 
enterprising persons increases who undertake to 
plough farms in any part of the country by con- 
tract. Another contrivance lays down iron shoes 
as a sort of endless rail under the wheels of carts 
on soft roads ; and thus another farming difficult 
is overcome. And hard roads are not n lected, 
for a fifteen-ton roller has been constructed which 
bites up the surface of an old road, and presses 
down solidly a layer of new macadam at the 
rate of half an acre in ten hours, and at a cost of 
a farthing a square yard (superficial). We hear 
that the Manchester meeting was unprecedentedly 
successful, and it seems to have deserved success. 
The Postmaster-general asks for L.6,750,000 to 
buy up the electric telegraphs of the kingdom, 
pa seems likely to get the money. In return, he 
not only promises cheap m a large increase 
in the number of offices, and other facilities, but 
after paying interest on the sum expended, he will 
have, in the first year, a surplus of L.77,000. This 
surplus will of course increase with the increase 
in the number of messages despatched. As regards 
the scientific part of the question, it is thought 
that the demand for improvements will be so 
constant, that invention will be stimulated, and 
that we shall see a succession of methods for apply- 
ing the wondrous power of electro-magnetism 
excelling all hitherto com 
The Society of Arts have now given a definite 
shape to their suggestions for ‘cab reform,’ by 
offering gold and silver medals as prizes for best 
and second best cabs of sundry kinds, one kind 
being the most convenient open hackney carriage 
for two persons; another, the most convenient 
closed carriage for two persons, and the most con- 
venient for four persons either open or closed. 
The specimfen carriages are to be ready by the Ist 
January 1870 ; they are to be strong and yet light 
in construction, and must, of course, be a great 
nae: on our present cabs. This condition 
ill not be difficult to realise, for in some country 
towns the cabs are much better in all respects than 
those of London. Besides the foregoing, the 
Society offer a silver medal for the best odometer, 
or way-measurer, which can be fixed to a hackney 
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travelled. If this can be done, it will be perhaps 
more acceptable to the public than even the new 
cabs, for it will prevent disputes, and vexations 
innumerable. It will be of no use for cabby to 
insist on charging for three miles when his way- 
measurer shews he has not travelled two. 
The Royal Institution of Cornwall held their 
annual meeting at Truro, and were entertained by 
Mr W. J. Henwood, F.R.S., who delivered the 
address, with interesting information on the pro- 
ducts and industry of the county. Among the 
former, fish and early vegetables hold a prominent 
place. In 1868, nearly 20,000 hogsheads of pil- 
chards were exported ; from St Ives and Penzance, 
3675 tons of mackerel were despatched by rail- 
way; and from a comparatively small district 
near the Land’s End, there were sent away in the 
same year 3571 tons of broccoli, and 2732 tons of 
potatoes. In speaking of mining, Mr Henwood 
took occasion to remark that the waste water of 
the copper mines was no longer treated as waste, 
but was made to precipitate, on its way to the sea, 
the copper held in suspension. That this is worth 
saving is shewn by the fact, that before the precip- 
itation works were established, there had been 
ured into the sea from the mines in the Gwennap 
trict, eg to the value of at least L.150,000. 
Sir John Lubbock has published a pamphlet in 
which he recommends that the young men who 
seek employment in banks and mercantile houses 
should undergo an examination similar to that 
required of candidates for the civil service. Con- 
sidering the magnitude of banking and mercantile 
operations, there is good reason why the men who 
have to carry them on should be thoroughly 
competent ; and if a few of the leading City firms 
would organise a board of examiners, a beginning 
might be made. Besides testing intellectual capa- 
bilities, the examiners should take into considera- 
tion the age, the general state of health, and 
the moral character of the candidates. It is a 
deplorable fact that under present circumstances a 
number of young men get into banks and counting- 
houses who are quite unfit for the work and the 
responsibilities they have undertaken. 

accounts received from Sir T. Maclear, director 
of the Observatory at the Cape of Good Hope, we 
learn that the meteor shower of last November was 
well seen at the Cape, and we thus have evidence 
of the wide range over which the brilliant pheno- 
menon was observable. It was seen in England, 
in the United States, and the southernmost points 
of Africa. 
A good deal of discussion has been carried on of 
late among geologists on earthquakes, volcanic 
eruptions, and their causes, which of course involve 
considerations as to what the inside of the earth is 
composed of. Mr Poulett Scrope argues that the 
interior of the globe is solid, because of the weight 
and pressure constantly surrounding it, but that 
the interior solid is highly expansible, and ready to 
fly off when the internal heat has generated steam 
enough to force a way to the surface. Mr David 
Forbes, on the contrary, holds that the interior of 
the globe is in a liquid red-hot molten condition, 
composed of silicates and the heavy metals, and 
that this molten mass at times boils up into and 
through the solid crust which forms the surface of 


the earth. 
A lecture has been gi Mr W. H. Perkin, 


carriage of any kind, and shew the distance | at the Royal Institution, on ‘ The Newest Colouring 
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Matters.” Among the many interesting facts then 
put forward was the discovery of a beautiful blue 
colour, by a German chemist, on treating rosaniline 
with sulphuric acid. Unfortunately, it was not a 
‘fast colour.’ A dyer made many trials therewith, 
in the hope of turning it to account, but all in 
vain. He happened to mention his difficulty to a 
photographer, who, knowing that hyposulphite of 
sodium would fix a photograph, recommended the 
dyer to try that. The trial was made; when mixed 
with the hyposulphite, the blue became a beautiful 
green, and better still, a ‘fast colour.’ This was 
the origin of that brilliant dye commonly known 
as ‘ Night green, because of its remaining unmis- 
takably green in appearance when seen by artificial 
light. Let it be remembered that nearly all the 
new colours are extracted in some way from coal- 
tar, that the first was discovered not more than 
thirteen years ago, and that the annual value now 
manufactured is L.1,250,000, and it will be seen 
that in the industry created by these new products 
there is an admirable example of the results of 
scientific investigation. The best of it is that 
the field is inexhaustible : for many years to come 
it will yield a rich harvest of discoveries. 

Gold has been brought from San Francisco to 
London in twenty days, which may be taken as a 
proof that the great railway all across America is in 
working order. Of course, if metal can travel so 
quickly, passengers can, and we may perhaps see 
some curious results of a sudden influx of a new 
population into new localities. What will become 
of characteristics of race when 1] intermixture 
has taken place? Early ethnological history 
abounds, as is well known, with accounts of multi- 
tudinous migrations from the East, and it seems 
as if history were about to repeat itself, for the 
Chinese and Japanese are swarming into California 
in greater numbers than ever. From 2300 in 1866 
the tale rose to 10,000 in 1868, and that it will be 
largely increased in the present year may be re- 
garded as certain, seeing that these oriental labourers 
are in demand, not only in the Pacific States, but 
are to be introduced into the Atlantic States between 
the Potomac and Mississippi. It is found that as 
labourers on railways and on farms, the Chinese 
are more trustworthy than American (which in- 
eludes Irish) labourers. Hitherto, the arrivals of 
Chinese women have been but scanty ; but on one 
day in June last, 1250 were landed at San Fran- 
cisco, Are the yellow race going to supersede the 
Blacks and the Trish in the struggle for existence ; 
and will they in time exert a modifying influence 
on the Anglo-Saxon race among whom they dwell! 
We may anticipate that these and other questions 
will one day occupy the attention of the American 
Ethnological Society. 


WAITING. 
* Mors janua vite.’ 

I wave waited till Spring’s first breath came over the 
rippling streams, 

And kissed the opening flowers as it lightly skimmed 
along ; 

Till the woodland lilies waved all white in the morning 
beams, 

And the deep dells echoed again to the sound of the 
wild-bird’s song. 


I have waited till Summer came forth all wreathed in 
a thousand flowers, 
Shedding a luscious balm o'er the meadows, and glades, 


and hills, 

Twining the daffodil sweet with the rose in her fragrant 
bowers, 

And fringing, with verdant moss, the sides of the 
bubbling rills. 

I have waited till Autumn has gone from the woods’ 
waning sigh, 

Leaving the half-dead trees of their emerald tresses all 
shorn ; 

When the branches revealed in the night the stars in 
the far-off sky, 

Or shook in a tremulous chill at the sob of the early 
morn, 


I have waited through dreary December's hours of 


darkness and gloom, 

Till the Old Year, weary and worn, had passed away 
to his rest ; 

Till his midnight knell had rung in the dark with a 
tongue of doom, 

And floated above the snow that lay like a shroud on 
his breast. 

I have waited a dreary time on the verge of the 
Border Land, 

Consumed by languishing pain, and shadowed by grief 
profound ; 

Living again in the thrill of the grasp of a long-loved 
hand, 

Lingering over the tones of a voice of the tenderest 
sound, 


I wait in the balmy hours of the twilight soft and 
still, 

Watching the crimson flecks in an azured western sky; 

Lulled by the vesper chimes from the church on the 
far-off hill, 

Borne on the softest wings of the night-wind’s tenderest 
sigh. 

I linger here on the verge of this shadowy Border 
Land, 

How long, Lord, yet to stay, from the Land I have seen 
afar ? 

Thine own time, Lord, then lead me up with a gentle 
hand ! 

And open Thou wide the gates that have stood so long 
ajar! 
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